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CLOSED CASE OF A FLORENTINE SPINET BY QUERCI PASQUINO 

Our Musical Debt to Italy 

By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 




|E may well take pride in the 
fact that America has now at- 
tained a notable degree of 
musical pre-eminence, but that 
pre-eminence will rest upon insecure 
foundations and be in peril of becoming 
one-sided unless we take an understanding 
and honest reckoning of the sources from 
which is derived the complex body of 
inspiration by which we have profited; 
unless we note, too, the ancient reservoirs 
and perennial springs whence fresh, quick- 
ening streams may be drawn into our 
pool of opportunity and by their stimulus 
prevent stagnation. It would be both 
dangerous and stultifying to let ourselves 
lapse into a state of mere patronizing and 
hedonic dilettantism, as we shall unless we 
actively and intelligently encourage . re- 
search and revivals 
and all the new 
creations resulting 
therefrom. 

No time could be 
more appropriate 
for such a reckon- 
ing of our musical 
debts than the pres- 
ent period of post- 
bellum readjust- 
ment, a period of 
reconstruction that 
will without doubt 
witness significant 
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growth in all branches of art. We had 
so long been wont to swallow unques- 
tioningly the German assumption of 
supremacy in the development of musical 
science and art that we had fallen, some- 
what supine and complacent, under the 
Teutonic thralldom insidiously prepared 
for us, until in this matter, as well as in 
all others, we have, through terrific though 
clarifying experience come to see things 
as they are with unobstructed vision. 

Without attempting at all to belittle 
what is really great in German music, or 
to detract from such credit in music as the 
German may deserve to receive, justice, 
to our own mental attitude and fairness 
to the non-Teutonic masters in music 
demand that we recognize in the claims 
of other nations their true contribution 

to the common 
store : of musical 
advancement. Eng- 
land's musical pres- 
tige in the Fifteenth 
arid Sixteenth cen- 
turies, the men and 
the works that then 
made her an ex- 
ample to the rest 
of Europe are not to 
be overlooked." 
Significant achieve- 
ments of those of- 
Flemish blood like-' 
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wise demand consideration and we should 
look more closely into the beauties of 
old French music and mark more con- 
scientiously the course of subsequent 
Gallic genius. It is time that we scan 
with more critical eye the exuberant 
musical efflorescence in Italy through 
centuries when German music was 
yet in its infancy. We shall be in- 
comparably the richer for so doing. It 
would take a volume to give a resume of 
the store of musical wealth of which we 
have for so long a time, been practically 
unmindful, but we may, at least, call 



attention to several items of our indebted- 
ness to Italy, anent any one of which the 
reader may profitably pursue detailed 
investigation. 

To begin with, the indebtedness in 
one direction goes back to Guido d' Arezzo 
in the Eleventh century. The story of 
musical notation is long and involved in 
many obscurities, but, whatever definite 
facts may or may not emerge from the 
welter of controversy, one thing seems to 
be beyond dispute, — that to Guido must 
be ascribed, if not the invention of the 
four-lined stave itself, at least the first 
clear enunciation of the principle upon 
which the construction of the stave is 
based. To his teaching, too, is to be 
attributed a profound influence upon 
contemporary and subsequent musical 
development both within and beyond 
the boundaries of the Italian peninsula. 
The noble art of polyphony, which 
reached the height of its perfection in the- 
Sixteenth century, had attained a notable 
degree of excellence in England in the 
Fifteenth, when England was the foremost 
musical country in Europe and produced 
such masters as John of Dunstable and 
John Hothby (more commonly known 
as Ottobi) , to be followed in the Sixteenth 
century by that goodly galaxy in which 
shone forth Aston and Taverner, Tye 
and Tallis, Merbecke and Byrd, and 
other composers of scarcely less note. 
The early lead of England in polyphonic 
construction was taken up by the Franco- 
Flemish school and the enrichment of 
such devices as imitation and canon 
added, to be handed on in turn to Italy. 
But it was in Italy, under Palestrina and 
his contemporaries, that the classic art 
of polyphonic composition and perform- 
ance attained its highest polish and most 
finished expression. During this golden 
period England and Italy vied each with 
the other in the production of master- 
pieces of this school. The works of each 
composer were strongly colored by his 
own individuality, yielding a marvelous 
result that cannot be better character- 
ized than in the words of Mr. Terry, the 
Master of the Music at Westminster 
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Cathedral: " There is a world of differ- 
ence between the crystal-clear counter- 
point of Animuccia — glittering like the 
hoar frost of an autumn morning — and 
the eager burning beauty of Taverner; 
between the grave sweetness of Tallis 
and the rich and ringing periods of 
Anerio; between the noble mysticism of 
Byrd and the divine ecstasy of Palestrina. 
But the spirit is the same. Both schools 
spoke with certainty and power, both were 
touched with the rich glow of imagination, 
though perhaps the Italian was char- 
acterized by a more conscious sense of 
dignity, and the English by the free- 
voyaging intellect of the age, in which 
'to travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive.'" In England, unfor- 
tunately, many of the compositions by 
the Fifteenth and of the Sixteenth cen- 
tury masters have utterly perished, while 
(of those that remain), the most have 
been and still are difficult of access. In 
Italy, where there was a long list of able 
and prolific Sixteenth century polyphonic 
composers, their works have been better 
preserved and published, so that it is 
through Italy that we have till now de- 
rived most of our heritage in this branch 
of music. 

- If in Italy the art of polyphony was 
developed to unusual perfection. In Italy 
also was its death blow dealt in the 
Seventeenth century by the system of 
-which Claudio Monteverde was the father. 
This system blossomed forth in due time 
into the science of harmony or homo- 
phony as we understand it today, and 
though Monteverde was roundly damned 
by the scholastic polyphonists for his 
discords and revolutionary defiance of 
established rules of composition and for 
his dominant sevenths and strivings after 
romantic effects, he persisted in striking 
out in a new path of endeavor, and 
through the discovery of that path, 
"in which no later genius has ever dis- 
dained' ' to tread, so long as it leads to 
new beauties, he will merit undying 
gratitude, " notwithstanding the innumer- 
able beauties of another kind which he 
trod under foot in laying it open to us." 
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Here, again, we must thank Italy for 
fostering the principles of modern har- 
mony and the upgrowth of fully or- 
ganized instrumental accompaniment 
which followed in the train of Monte- 
verde and those whom he inspired. 

To Italy we may also credit the ora- 
torio, or at least what was subsequently 
elaborated into the modern oratorio as 
we know it. The very name "oratorio" 
was applied in direct allusion to the place 
in which this style of composition, in a 
fully constituted form, was first rendered 
in the Sixteenth century, the Oratory 
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of Saint Philip Neil's newly-built church 
of Santa Maria in Vallicella. There is 
little doubt that the seeds of the oratorio 
existed in the mediaeval miracle-play, 
but we do know for a surety that a 
Commedia Spirituale was performed in 
Padua in 1243, and thence onward the 
oratorical mode of composition gradually 
evolved into concrete shape. Through 
the iSeventeenth century Italian masters 
developed the oratorio and brought it 
far on its way as a mode of musical and 
spiritual expression. It is worth noting 
that Schutz,.the father of German oratorio 
and the precursor of Bach, received three 
years of training in Venice at the hands 
of that rugged old-school composer, Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli. 

The progenitor of modern opera was 
born in Florence, in the Sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the house of Giovanni Bardi, 
Conte di Vernio, and was, due to the 
effort of a small group of friends, to re- 
vive the style of musical declamation 
incident to the performance of Greek 
Tragedy. In this group were Vincenzo 



Galilei, father of the astronomer, Jacopo 
Peri and Giulio Caccini. The fruits of 
Galilei's efforts have been lost, but the 
works of his younger comrades have been 
preserved. In 1597 Peri's music to Ri- 
nuccini's Dafni was privately performed 
at the Palazzo Corsi to the great delight 
of those that heard it. 

Encouraged by this success, Peri com- 
posed a more ambitious work for the 
festivities following the marriage of 
Henri IV of France with Marie di Medici 
in 1600. Thus was produced Euridice 
the first true modern opera performed in 
public and the prototype of all later 
developments in that field. It attracted 
immmense attention. Several noblemen 
appeared in the caste while, behind the 
scenes, Signor Corsi himself playing the 
harpsichord was assisted by three 'friends 
playing upon the chittarone, the viol 
da gamba and the theorbo. This or- 
chestra was completed by the addition 
of three flutes, introduced to augment 
certain passages ! After this the opera 
developed by leaps and bounds. Of 
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course Orazio Vecchi's U Amfiparnasso 
was performed at Modena in 1594, but 
as there was no instrumental accompani- 
ment to this five- voice polyphonic com- 
position and all the performers sang 
throughout, even when some of them were 
back of the scenes, that work can scarcely 
be reckoned in the category of true opera. 
Barring one or two orchestral essays 
in France at the end of the Sixteenth 
century, when the performers were really 
the actors in a quasi-masque, we may 
accord to Italy, at the beginning of the 
Seventeenth century, the first systematic 
organization of anything like an orchestra, 
humble beginnings under Peri and Monte- 
verde, upon which great advances were 
soon made. Definite principles of con- 
struction gained recognition and it was 
not long before a set of orchestral con- 
ventions came into being. 



To tell of the invention or of the bring- 
ing to perfection of the pianoforte, the 
violin and sundry other instruments, 
is of course one that would require a 
volume to record. So also with any 
adequate account of the vast influence 
exerted for centuries by Italian musical 
teaching. It is no desire of the writer 
to detract from the true musical achieve- 
ments of other nations, the history of 
whose many attainments is open for 
whoseover will to read, but Italy does 
not suffer by comparison with these. And 
it is due to Italy and to our exact knowl- 
edge that we redirect our enquiries and 
our study without reference to the mis- 
chievous and shallow custom of gauging 
Italian musical capacity by the criterions 
of Nineteenth century opera. The test 
is, indeed, more firmly grounded in earlier 
accomplishment . 
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